“ Euch ruf’ ich zu Richtern.” 
RHEINGOLD. 


Che Meister. 
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“ Mir dauchte doch, als trank’ ich Wein.” 
Faust. (Frosch, Auerbach’s Keller). 


POP" RITING to his friend Theodor Uhlig on September 
; 12th, 1852, Wagner closes his letter with these 
words :— 
“Now listen, Mensch! Mensch! Mensch ! 

Get hold of Hafiz (Poems of Hafiz, collected by Daumer). 

I. At Campe’s in Hamburg. 

I]. Lately issued in Nuremburg. 

This Persian Hafiz is the greatest poet that ever lived and 
wrote. If you do not get him at once, I shall hold you ine 
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thorough contempt: put down the cost to the Tannhdauser 
account. 

Only be thankful for the recommendation !” 

A week afterwards, he says :— 

“You must have Hafiz and Rausse bound together [ Rausse 
was the writer on Water-cure, of which Wagner was at that 
time a strong advocate]: the fire- and the water-prophet : won't 
there be a hissing!” 

On September 27th he finishes up by saying :— 
“ Farewell for to-day, Siegmund, father of Siegfried! Study 


Hafiz! That is my advice to you!” 
And in the letter of October 14th of the same year, he 


writes :-— 

“Do study Hafiz carefully: he is the greatest and most 
sublime philosopher. Certainly no other writer has given the 
great question so sure and irrefutable an answer. There is 
only one thing—that which he commends: and all beside is not 
worth a farthing, however high and noble it may call itself. 

Something similar to this will also be shown in my own 


Nibelungen.” 


These stimulating and significant words are sufficient to arouse 
the interest of anyone who has recognised the accuracy of 
Wagner's critical judgments. Even when we have made allow- 
ance for the natural fervour of first impressions, it is not too much 
to say that Wagner never wrote thus of second-class men. One 
ought doubtless to have known Hafiz long before these passages 
from Wagner's letters were encountered, but I confess that they 
were the means of first directing my attention to this Persian poet; 
and, as the outcome of a study of short duration, | offer the 
following rudimentary notes. 

I must begin with an apology for speaking at all about a poet 
whom I cannot read in the original. It has been said that Hell 
is paved with intentions to learn Persian; and, if it were only to 
avoid that undesirable locality, there is no knowing what hard 
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work one may undertake. At any rate I am in excellent 
company, for Wagner read Hafiz in German translations; 
Emerson apparently did the same, making his few, scrappy 
English versions from the German renderings of Baron von 
Hammer-Burgstall. Goethe, on the other hand, attracted late in 
life to Oriental poetry through von Hammer-Burgstall’s translation, 
began to study Eastern languages, producing as result the beauti- 
ful series of upwards of two hundred poems known as the 
“ West-Ostliche Divan.” Of English translations of Hafiz there 
are many books of selections, mostly out of print. Sir Edwin 
Arnold is said to be now engaged upon another; and there is a 
prose translation by Lieut. Col. Clarke, published three years ago 
in Calcutta—an expensive work in two volumes, containing every 
line that has survived the poet. To this version and a little 
volume of exquisite beauty, called “Ghazels from the Divan of 
Hafiz,” by Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, published at the price 
of a few shillings by Mr. Nutt in the Strand, I am especially 
indebted. 


Muhammed Shamsuddin (more correctly, Shamsu-d-Din- 
Muhammad)—better known by his takhallus, or nom de plume of 
Hafiz, i.e. “one who remembers ” *—is accounted one of the few 
great poets of the world. It has been said that he stands in the 
same relation to the poetry of Persia as stands Shakespeare to 
that of England, or Calderon to that of Spain, and travellers of 
to-day tell us that his odes have passed into the current life 
of the people almost as completely as the Koran itself; every 
camel-driver sings his lovely songs as he moves about his work. 
They are even used as an oracle, and many are the legends as 
to the answers they have returned to those who have consulted 
their pages. Of the poet's life we know as little as we do of 
Shakespeare’s; the blanks have been filled up, on the part of 
biographers, with unreliable stories which in many instances 





* Lieut. Col. Clarke gives the meaning as :—(a) one who knows by heart the 
Koran ; (4) a care-taker.—C. D. 
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carry on their forefront the imprint of their mythical character. 
That which we are certain about is that he was born at Shiraz 
in Persia in the beginning of the 8th century of the Mohammedan 
era, that is, the 14th of our own, and that he died at its close. 

It does not appear that he issued any authentic or authorised 
edition of his poems; their arrangement devolved after his death 
upon his admirers, who unfortunately adopted the alphabetical, 
not the chronological system, so that the only light thrown upon 
the question of their order of production is that afforded by 
internal evidence. His ghazals, or odes, speak continually in 
praise of Love and Wine. His favourite themes are the pas- 
sionate love of the nightingale for the heartless rose in the 
garden, the Beloved, her curling locks or tresses, the mole and 
down upon her cheek, the pangs of hopeless love, of absence or 
separation, and the desire for union, the arch-eyebrowed cup- 
bearer, the tavern, the mosque, the prayer-carpet—these are 
some of the materials with which he obtains his effects. Now 
and again these strains in favour of draughts of wine, “the balm 
of old and young,” and the dream-sleep that ensues upon them, 
are interspersed with contemptuous references to professional 
piety and even to wisdom and self-denial themselves. Ever 
and anon there issues from within him a cry of seemingly other 
kind, a cry of soul-repentance and aspiration, followed by such 
pure religious illumination, emancipated from all trammels of 
the flesh, as to bring to the reader an extraordinary spiritual 
solace. Of these diverse elements the poems of Hafiz are 
made up, forming in their entirety a vivid picture of the ardour 
and passion of youth, the ripeness and moderation of old age, 
desire and denial—a picture suffused withal, not only with the 
semi-sensuous warmth of the Orient, but also with that love of 
quiet which broods over the thought of the East—“that ever- 
lasting lotus-land,” as a critic has described it, “where sitting 
is better than standing, and to do nothing than to stretch out 
the hands to work, and not to be than to be.” 

If we could arrive at a chronological arrangement of the 
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poems, we might determine whether these different phases of 
thought and feeling followed, so far as Hafiz himself is concerned, 
the customary law of experience—that is to say, we might then 
ascertain whether the actual youth of the poet was passed in the 
assertion, and his middle and old age in the denial, of the Will- 
to-live, or whether his poetic strength and flexibility were such 
as to allow him to treat indifferently these various themes at 
all periods of his career. But, in spite of the biographical facts 
in our possession, we are unable to do this with scientific accuracy, 
and thus before we know him thoroughly we are liable to feel 
bewildered by the rich variety of his subject-matter, the kaleido- 
scopic changes to which he submits his themes, and the appar- 
ently alien relationship between one couplet and another. 

Now, although the obvious beauty and lucidity of most of 
these poems (as revealed, e.g., in Mr M‘Carthy’s version) are 
such as to render them easy of enjoyment without any reference 
to a possible esoteric content, there is an important point to be 
considered in their respect,—one which, according to many critics, 
will furnish us the talisman wherewith we may enter the secret 
treasure-house of Hafiz. To render this point clear, it is neces- 
sary to remember that he belonged to that sect of philosophical 
mystics and theologians found within Islam, and known as Sufis. 
The word Sufijism is derived from Sufi, or Sofi, the Greek 
copes, a sage; erroneously it is also derived from the Arabic Sof, 
or Suf, wool—thus characterising those who wear nothing but 
woollen garments. In the ranks of the Sufis are to be found 
some of the greatest Persian poets, philosophers, historians and 
kings, and they form an ecclesiastical order somewhat similar to 
that of the Fakirs or Dervishes, although they are mostly of a 
far superior stamp. They recognise four stages or degrees of 
perfection, starting from the mere observance of Mohammedan 
ritual, such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving and the rudiments of 
moral doctrine, and rising at length to the highest condition of 
religious ecstasy or contemplation, where the true relations be- 
tween the visible and invisible have been learnt, and where Man 
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holds direct communion with the Deity. They hold to the sternly 
enforced dogma of Islam as to the essential unity of the Deity, 
but they sublimate it until it becomes a species of Pantheism. 
Everything that is beautiful, adorable and pure, is a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity, and inasmuch as Man, the crown of Creation, 
embodies within himself, at least potentially, these qualities, he 
loses himself in ecstasy as he contemplates the divine side of his 
own nature. These higher elements are part of the Deity, and 
after death they will return to their original source. 

To this sect of Sufi,istic poets, all of whom use a mystic 
vocabulary, Hafiz belonged. For centuries before the appearance 
of Hafiz, and for centuries since, these poets employ material 
things, human emblems and passions, as symbols of spiritual ideas. 
We are told that when they speak, for instance, of the Beloved, 
they denote the Deity; by the tresses of the Beloved they mean 
the mysteries of the Deity; the pleasures of sense, and chiefly 
intoxication, signify an exalted condition of ecstatic contempla- 
tion; whilst the Tavern indicates that state by means of which 
the soul is merged into the Deity. Such a mode of poetic pro- 
cedure is distasteful to many Western minds, and I am by no 
means prepared to defend the wholesale use of allegory as an 
artistic instrument. We shall never, however, arrive at a just 
conclusion unless we take this point into serious consideration. 
And, as a matter of fact, from the moment that Western, and 
even some Eastern scholars first turned their attention to Hafiz, 
they have been divided into two opposing parties: the one con- 
tending that, when he speaks of these tangible things, he means 
these things and nothing more; the other maintaining the view 
that he speaks figuratively, that he had no choice but to com- 
municate himself to his public by means of the poetic modes then 
current, using popular symbols in the popular Sufi,istic manner. 
The one side contends that Hafiz was a wine-bibber and pro- 
fligate, and that his love-songs and Bacchanalian ditties are simply 
the reflex of his own riotous nature; the other, that he was a 
saint and ascetic, devoted to meditation, and that he spoke, with 
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“the tongue of the Hidden,” solely of the Eternal Verities. As 
an anonymous writer has said of these poems: “ The young chant 
them as Epicurean refrains, which exalt the glory of the passing 
moment and bid us pluck the heart from the rose of existence, for 
to-morrow it will be scattered upon all the winds. But it is as 
certain as it is strange, that men, detached from every passion 
and vowed to meditation and poverty, make of their gleaming and 
enchanted strophes such rapturous prayer as Christian saints have 
distilled from the ‘ Song of Songs.’” 

A very similar controversy has waged around the Ruba’iyyat 
of ’Umar-i-Khayyam, who curiously enough is said to have ridi- 
culed the Sufis, who, in their turn, hated and dreaded him. The 
question as to Hafiz thus faces us: Does one of these two 
alternatives contain the entire truth? If so, which? Or is 
some compromise possible, some compromise that will account 
for all the facts? Now, if we turn to the pages of Goethe, he 
practically says, with his customary moderation, yet deep poetic 
insight: “The great poetry is too simple and instinctive, too 
natural for pedants to understand; tt = miss the point because, 
having eyes, they see not.” And, as :ae epigraph he applies to 
Hafiz runs :— 

“ Sey das Wort die Braut genannt, 
Briiutigam der Geist ; 
Diese Hochzett hat gekannt, 
Wer Hafizen preist.” 


‘“‘ Let us call the Word the bride, 
And the bridegroom, Mind ; 
Who with Hafiz would abide, 
Must this wedding find.” 


Emerson, less illuminated than either Goethe or Wagner, 
and insufficiently acquainted with his subject, definitely depre- 
cated, in his Essay on Persian Poetry, the idea of mystical 
divinity as the under-current of the poet’s thought. 

I have already cited what Wagner wrote to his friend 
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Uhlig, though it is only fair to state that he penned those words 
nearly two years before he began his exhaustive study of 
Schopenhauer. But they reveal clearly that the master had 
seized the inner content of these poems in its pure essence, 
discovering in it a rarefied element—mystical, inspired, oracular 
—similar somewhat, as he says, to that which pervades his own 
Nibelungen. 

For us the position is this: if we start our reading of Hafiz 
with the assumption that when he extols Love and Wine and 
Intoxication he merely means these things in the ordinary sense 
of the words, we are soon put out of our reckoning by passages 
in which they figure and which are clearly symbolical; and if 
we commence with the pre-conceived idea that he writes a 
mystical language, we immediately encounter pages where it 
would appear that he speaks simply and plainly. What, then, 
are we to do? Must we read him throughout as we read the 
newspaper, or must Lieut. Col. Clarke’s elaborate and often 
abstruse Sufi,istic key be always at our side? Or is the poet 
laughing at us, with his tongue in his cheek? That he was a 
man of confirmed loose conduct is highly improbable, in view 
(firstly) of the innumerable pages of exalted thought he left be- 
hind him, and (secondly) by reason of the reputation he acquired, 
up to middle life, not only for great learning, but for his victory 


_ over the thraldom of the passions; yet, on the other hand, the 


fact that loud outcries were raised after his death as to the mode 
of his burial—many persons holding it a sacrilege that a notor- 
ious evil-liver should be buried with religious honours*—renders 
it unlikely that he was a consistent saint. Sir William Jones 
compared his odes to those of Anacreon, and others have likened 
him to Aristophanes; but, if he is these poets at one moment, 
he is Thomas & Kempis and George Herbert at another. 
Laughing to scorn all outward piety, behaving as an incorrigible, 
like Jan Steen before the village pastor, his mood suddenly 





* Sir Gore Ousely, on the authority of Shir Kh4n Ludi, accounts for this 
contention on the score of the poet’s theological heterodoxy.—C. D. 
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changes, so that he soars with ease to the empyrean of religious 
thought. 

Of his lovely “ music,” about which Oriental scholars speak 
with enthusiasm, I can say nothing. But even through the dark 
glass of these translations we recognise the immense range of 
his subject-matter, his keen enjoyment of life, the plenitude of 
his ideas, his mental independence, his fondness for gorgeous 
imagery, and that selfsame mysterious element—elusive and inde- 
terminate—which hovers like a nimbus over many of his words, 
and which no cut-and-dried theory will easily explain. These 
qualities give to his writings a fascination so singular that one be- 
gins to apprehend, however vaguely, what the Turkish religious 
authorities mean when they charge these poems with “making 
men mad.”* Hafiz sang because he must: ‘Oh tell me not,” 
he says, “‘ be silent and hold thy breath. For thou canst not say 
‘Be silent’ to the birds in the garden.” This accounts for the 
inspiration and conviction of his song. “Jugend ist Trunkenheit 
ohne Wein,” and Hafiz’ deep insight into the essential vanity of 
the life-desire finds its artistic counterbalance in the eternal 
health and youthfulness, the love of beauty and joy, which he 
shares with all great poets. 

(Zo be continued.) 
CuarLes DowDESWELL. 





Wagner and the Beginnings of Opera. 
(Notes on “ Oper und Drama”: I.) 


has frequently been said that Wagner suffered 
more harm from his friends than from his foes. 
In days gone-by this was absurdly untrue; but 
nowadays his foes are powerless, their devices have 
been unmasked, their selves are either dying out or singing 








* The Shi’as of Constantinople dre said to implicitly believe this.—C. D. 
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very small, and his friends are the only ones left who possibly 
can harm him. Not long ago it was my painful duty to ex- 
pose, and by exposing help to remedy, the grievous injury 
wrought on Wagner by a former friend—wrought perhaps 
irresponsibly, but under the guise of a professedly continued 
friendship. It is not from personal friends, however, that there 
remains much danger, for treachery is happily a rare offence. 
But there still subsist the perils of the friendly writer: perils 
of narrowmindedness, such as the distortion of Wagner's phil- 
osophic thought so that he is made to appear either a Positivist 
or a Baptist, according to the writer’s sectarian predilection ; 
perils of carelessness, such as the confusion too often played 
with the facts in his career; and finally perils of misrepresent- 
ation, such as the attribution to him of motives which have 
their only authority in the brain of the attributor. It is to an 
instance of the last class of injuries, done to Wagner by some 
of his literary friends, that I now have to direct your atten- 
tion. It occurs in an otherwise friendly and appreciative 
criticism of Opera AND Drama, and seeing that the writer 
has at like time spoken most kindly of my own efforts of trans- 
lation, it may appear somewhat ungrateful on my part to turn 
and, metaphorically speaking, rend his hand. But the circu- 
lation of the American paper, in which the said review ap- 
peared, is far too large for one to allow an accusation, such 
as that which I shall quote in an instant, to pass unchallenged ; 
moreover the very fact of the writer’s being a well-known cham- 
pion of Wagner’s art, may lend the charge an appearance of 
authority and authenticity which it could never have owned 
if sounded from the enemy’s camp; and it is just by an accum- 
ulation of these imputed peccadilloes, that Wagner's moral 
character has been gradually undermined in the eyes of the 
world (I need scarcely say that I here employ the word “moral”’ 
in a higher sense than that of any mere relation of the sexes). 
The subject will further give me the opportunity of throwing 
a little extra light, perhaps, on the real aims of the originators 
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of Italian Opera, and certainly upon Richard Wagner’s views 
thereon. 

In the review above-mentioned there occurs the following 
somewhat lengthy passage; for purposes of reference, and not 
to break the author's chain of thought, I will mark the end 
of certain sentences with (a), (b), (c) :— 


“Of Wagner's zsthetical treatises, that entitled ‘Opera and Drama’ is the 
most readable. It has faults, some of which we are inclined to look upon as 
grievous, but it is marvellously suggestive, and the reader who is reasonably well 
grounded in the history of music will scarcely be harmed by its occasional blunders. 
It is a polemic, and in his desire to expose the sham to which the world had 
become attached under the name of opera, Wagner was not always as considerate 
of the verities as he might and ought to have been (a). We would not recommend 
‘Opera and Drama’ as a historical textbook (4). With Wagner history and 
critical disquisition are always made to conform to theory and to wait upon it (c). 
He is, moreover, a typical Teuton in his propensity for ‘pouring out the baby 
along with the bath,’ as the Germans themselves say. There was no subject in the 
world dearer to him than himself, and every careful student of his writings must 
have observed his habit of changing his point of view whenever it pleased him to 
do so, and whenever by doing so he could add to the apparent significance and 
value of his earlier achievements. With every discussion of the subject which en- 
grossed his life he added a new chapter to his autobiography, and sought to make 
it appear that the principles which, as his dramatic works prove, he arrived at by a 
natural process of development, had always been among his intellectual possessions 
and ideals (¢d). He was profoundly convinced that he was a unique phenomenon 
in the world of art, and his unwillingness to believe that there was any avenue in 
history which led naturally and easily up to him and disclosed him as a logical 
product of evolution, is strikingly illustrated in the early pages of this treatise in 
which he discusses the genesis of the opera (e). With the fundamental proposition 
of his book we have no inclination to quarrel. Stated in his own words it is this : 

The error in the art genre of opera consists herein: That a means of expres- 
sion (music) has been made the end, while the end of expression (the drama) 
has been made a means. 

His contention that all that has really shaped opera has issued from absolute 
music, and not from poetry, is also true in a broad sense. But when he tries to 
state what was the origin of opera and attributes the impulses characterized in the 
two utterances to the productions of the Florentine scholars and literati, who 
reinvented the lyric drama, he shows a misconception of their purposes and 
accomplishments of which a conservatory pupil of to-day ought to be ashamed 
(f). From a historical point of view, Wagner is chiefly interesting because of 
his palpable relationship to the Florentine coterie, whose degenerate intellectual 
offspring he aided in reforming. It is only when he is discovered as touching 
hands with the inventors of the Italian opera and the Greek dramatists who appear 
in the history of civilization as the inventors of the lyric drama, that he appears in 
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his true light and real stature. In the tragedy of the Greeks and the ‘dramma per 
musica’ of the Florentines at the beginning of the seventeenth century the purpose 
which Wagner would have music subserve in the drama was illustrated (g). It was 
a means of expression, and not anend. It did not become an end until it borrowed 
its forms from absolute, that is, purely instrumental, music. It is true that the de- 
generation was extremely rapid (4), but this circumstance should not be permitted 
to conceal the fact that the creative and formative impulse which was in operation 
when Peri and Caccini wrote their ‘ Eurydices,’ Gagliano his ‘ Dafne,’ and 
Monteverde his ‘ Orfeo,’ came from the dramatic poem rather than from absolute 
music. In fact, the compositions no less than the polemical tracts of these men 
and their associates were a protest against the absolutism of music. Wagner's 
statement on this point is so misleading that one would be strongly tempted to 
believe that he had never taken the trouble to learn the truth, were it not for the 
fact that even in his misstatement he discloses that he had read at least cursorily 
the story of the Florentine protest against the domination of counterpoint in music. 
The passage may be printed as an illustration of what we have spoken of as his 
disposition to make history and criticism wait upon theory (?) : 

“Can it possibly be doubted that in Opera music has actually been taken as 
the end, the Drama merely as the means? Surely not. The briefest survey of 
the historic evolution of Opera teaches us this quite past disputing ; every one 
who has busied himself with the account of that development has—simply by his 
historical research—unwillingly laid bare the truth. Not from the medizval 
Folk-plays, in which we find the traces of a natural co-operation of the art of 
Tone with that of Drama, did Opera arise ; but at the luxurious courts of Italy— 
notably enough the one great land of European culture in which the Drama 
never developed to any significance—it occurred to certain distinguished persons, 
who found Palestrina’s church-music no longer to their liking, to employ the 
singers engaged to entertain them at their festivals on singing Arias, i.e. Folk- 
tunes stripped of their naivety and truth, to which ‘texts’ thrown together into 
a semblance of dramatic cohesion were added waywardly as underlay. This 
Dramatic Cantata, whose contents aimed at anything but Drama, is the mother 
of our Opera; nay more, it is that Opera itself. The more it developed from 
this its point of origin, the more consistently the purely musical Aria, the only 
vestige of remaining Form, became the platform for the dexterity of the Singer’s 
throat.” 

That Wagner here either totally misconceived the aims and methods of the 
inventors of the opera, or deliberately misrepresents them, every careful reader 
of musical history must know; at least every reader who has made his studies 
since the luminous history of Ambros was written and the most characteristic works 
of the Florentines made accessible to all by the publications of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Musikforschung in Berlin (4). Count Bardi and his friends had no quarrel with 
counterpoint as such, but they objected to it strenuously because of the abuse of 
the poetical text to which it led. Wagner's whole argument is a “non sequitur” 
so far as the origin of the opera is concerned. There is no evidence to show that 
music would have played a different réle, than Wagner thought it had played in the 
beginning, if the opera had been developed out of the Folkplay. In fact the music 
used in the people’s plays in Germany and the masques and allegories in Italy before 
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the invention of opera was in every respect more artificial and undramatic than the 
musical declamation of the Florentines which, in intention at least, was based upon 
the very conception of the nature and mission of music which Wagner sets forth as 
the basic principle of his lyric drama (7), 

The temptation is strong to say that Wagner consciously did violence to 
historical truth, partly to make it appear that his lyric drama was an isolated 
phenomenon, partly for the sake of his theory that the germ of all that was 
vicious in operatic music (vicious from the point of view exemplified in the 
Greek tragedy, the “dramma per musica” of the Florentines and his own lyric 
drama) was to be found in the Aria, the development of which, together with its 
related forms, along purely musical lines in his view makes up the subsequent 
history of opera (m). Here, again, he is historically incorrect. As a matter of 
fact the earliest operas show no signs of either Arias or Folktunes, naive or artful. 
Neither was their recitative, as Wagner holds, a mere imitation of the priestly in- 
tonation in the Christian Church; on the contrary, it was the offspring of an 
intensely earnest desire to employ the emotional potency (m) of intervallic inflec- 
tions to heighten the expressiveness of the poetic word and so promote the action 
of the play, as any student may learn by reading the scores of the early operas 
already mentioned, or the polemical essays which, like their successor Wagner, they 
hurled at the advocates of the old régime.” 

Now, among much that is true with regard to the objects of 
the early Italian lyric-dramatists, the above quotation contains 
several serious charges against Richard Wagner—some advanced 
directly, others in the form of “strong temptations to say.” It 
also loses sight of the essential point in the passage which the 
reviewer cites from page 18 of Opera anpD Drama, namely: 
“ Italy—notably enough the one great land of European culture 
in which the Drama never developed to any significance”; beside 
this one central fact, a fact testified by every Encyclopedia you 
choose to name, Wagner’s other statements sink into absolute 
insignificance, for they refer merely to accidentals, at the most 
to mere externals, whereas this goes straight to the heart of the 
thing. I presently shall have to return to its bearings on the 
early Italian works, but a more immediate urgency is claimed by 
the charge of wilful misrepresentation on Wagner's part, and with 
that I must deal first. 

Undoubtedly page 18 of Opera anD Drama contains one or 
two mistakes, and, lest they should mislead the general reader, I” 
took the trouble to add to that page a footnote to the effect, among 
other things, that “it would be necessary to qualify Wagner's 
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present statement, in certain details, by reference to the later- 
written Histories of Music by Ritter and Naumann”—those 
being the two standard Histories employed, as I believe, at our 
English musical-academies. What astonishes me, however, is 
that the American reviewer should have forgotten that not only 
these, but also the two works he mentions at (4), were issued 
long after Oper und Drama, a remark which applies to the re- 
publication of Peri’s Zurydice as well. Thus “a conservatory 
pupil of to-day” (/) might well be ashamed of not being well 
posted in things upon which Richard Wagner and the generality 
of his musical compatriots were ill-informed in 1850-51 ; nor did 
Wagner write Part I of his Oper und Drama as an “historical 
text-book” (4), but as a criticism of modern opera; and, seeing that 
the early Italians are merely incidentally introduced therein, we 
may dismiss as what with any hostile writer would have been a 
piece of downright impertinence the allegation that ‘“ with Wagner 
history and critical disquisition are always made to conform to 
theory and to wait upon it” (¢ and z). In this same category of 
charges, we are told that Wagner “sought to make it appear that 
the principles which, as his dramatic works prove, he arrived at 
by a natural process of development, had always been among his 
intellectual possessions and ideals” (d@). Not to go beyond the 
covers of OpERA AND Drama, this critic will find on page 356 a 
flat contradiction of his asseveration, as follows: “I here am 
obliged to make express mention of myself, and, indeed, with a 
single eye to removing from the reader’s mind any suspicion that 
with the above account of the Perfected Drama I had attempted 
an explanation of my own artistic works, in any sense as though J 
had fulfilled my present demands in my own operas, and had thus 
already brought to pass this hypothetic Drama. . . . Neverthe- 
less I will admit that my artistic works have been of the greatest 
weight to me; for alas! so far as I can see around me, they must 
be my only witnesses to the existence of an endeavour from whose 
results alone, smad/ as they are, that thing was to be learnt which— 
striving from unconsciousness to consctousness—I now have learnt ; 
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and which—let us hope for the welfare of Art—I now can speak 
aloud with full conviction. Not of my achievements, but of That 
which they have éroughé within my consciousness, of that which I 
now can utter with conviction,am 1 proud.” The clauses which I 
have italicised are a sufficient answer to charge (@), but we shall 
find that answer formulated still more definitely in the “ Zukun/fts- 
musik,” written ten years later, (RicHARD WaGNER’s Prose Works, 
Vol. iii, p. 327): “there is not yet traceable in Rzenzt any essential 
feature of my /ater-evolving art-views,” and (p. 329): “In looking 
through the poems now placed before you, you will readily notice 
that I dut very gradually grew conscious of the advantage just 
referred to, and dut gradually learned to profit by it” (the italics 
once more are mine). 

Again, the charge that Wagner was unwilling “to believe 
that there was any avenue in history which led naturally and 
easily up to him and disclosed him as a logical product of evolu- 
tion” (e), is singularly disproved by a passage in the Mi¢theilung, 
written at the same epoch as Ofer und Drama. This passage 
will be found on pages 288 to 289 of the Prose Works, vol. i. ; it 
is too long for present quotation, but I may single from it the 
following: “Only in times like ours, does one know or name 
these ‘Geniuses’; the sole name that we can find for those 
artistic forces which withdraw themselves from the drillground of 
the State and ruling Dogma, or from the sluggard bolstering-up of 
tottering forms of Art, to open out new pathways and fill them 
with their innate life. Yet, if we look a little closer, we shall find 
that these new openings are in nowise arbitrary and private paths, 
but continuations of a long-since-hewn main causeway; down 
which, before and with these solitary units, a joint and many- 
membered force of diverse individualities has poured itself, whose 
conscious or unconscious instinct has urged it to the abrogation of 
those forms by fashioning newer moulds of Life and Art.” 
Where Wagner would have considered himself, as it seems to me, 
“a unique phenomenon in the world of art,” at least since the 
time of the Greeks, is that he formed the meeting-point of at least 
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two ‘‘avenues in history,” the avenue of Palestrina, Bach, Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, amd the avenue of Aéschylus, 
Shakespeare, Schiller and Goethe—to which we may add two 
others, the avenue of Aristotle and Lessing, and the avenue of 
Plato, Kant and Schopenhauer; moreover, according to modern 
views of evolution, he would be considered one of those ‘ sports’ 
(as the naturalists say) which bring a new feature into the species 
by no “logical” or “‘easy” process, but through a force which our 
scientists agree to look on as a mystery. 

I must now return to the main indictment, already partly 
touched on, namely that “in his desire to expose the sham to 
which the world had become attached under the name of opera, 
Wagner was not always as considerate of the verities as he might 
and ought to have been” (a). As this extraordinary statement, 
when taken with its fellows, amounts to a very thinly-veiled 
accusation of deliberate falsehood in connection with the early 
Italians, it will be as well to ask: firstly, what was generally 
known of them in Germany at the time when Wagner wrote his 
Oper und Drama; secondly, what was to be discovered about 
them, at the time, beyond the bounds of Germany ; and thirdly, 
what were their real intentions and achievements ? 

As to the first question: What was generally known about the 
early Italians in Germany at the beginning of the ’fifties ?>—I may 
answer by way of inference, “ very little,” for Wagner’s statement 
passed unchallenged on this point, so far as I can ascertain, though 
his book was pretty widely attacked for its expressions of opinion 
concerning modern idols. Passing from inference to negative 
facts, I have to repeat that the exhaustive Histories of Ritter, 
Naumann, and Ambros were then unwritten, whilst the History of 
Kiesewetter—who certainly notices the invention of the recita- 
tive or monodic style, but gives little more than a list of the dates 
and works of the early Italians, significantly summed-up under 
the heading ‘“ Monteverde ”—was unwritten in Wagner’s student 
days, and, when written, was so little read that it took twelve 
years, from 1834 to 1846, to pass into a second edition. But I 
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now am in possession of positive evidence, of a very important kind : 
by the courtesy of Herr F. A. Brockhaus, I have obtained a copy 
of the article upon “Modern Opera” to which Wagner refers in 
his Introduction to Oper und Drama (p. 14, Eng.). This article 
was published in the Gegenwart, a kind of periodical supplement 
to the world-known Conversations-Lexikon, towards the end of 
1850, and Herr F. A. Brockhaus believes it to have come from 
the pen of Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl, a writer of some eminence in 
later days (see Ges. Schr., vol. viii) and possessed of considerable 
knowledge of at least the outside of his subject, though we 
certainly should agree with Wagner in disputing several of his 
critical judgments, As it throws much light on certain contro- 
versial terms employed in Part I of Oper und Drama, | have 
thought it of sufficient interest to translate elsewhere im ¢ofo* ; for 
my immediate purpose, however, I shall cite all its references to 
the inception of Opera, so far as they can in any way be taken 
as bearing upon the early Italians. Without attempting to 
classify these extracts, I give them in the original order of their 
occurrence :— 

“ The old masters before Gluck and Mozart knew quite precisely what they 
wanted. They simply meant to dress a dramatised Cantata with music-pieces 
(cine dramatisirte Cantata mit Musikstiicken su schmiicken) which should give the 
singer the amplest opportunity for deploying his art-dexterity on every side. 
*Twas a very modest aim, but after all it was at least an aim. Many attained it, 
and did wonders (/eisteten Vollendetes) in the fulfilment of this modest task. Gluck, 
too, still knew very well what he wanted ; he, too, had set before himself a quite 
definite object, and moved in settled forms. Like his forerunners, he wished to 
dress a dramatised Cantata with music-pieces; yet these were not so much to 
afford the best occasion for deploying a well-schooled art of Song, as to set the 
inner life of the dramatic situation in a heightened light. . . . The old Greek 
Tragedy had also its traditional planks and scaffoldings: yet it did not thereby 
become bombastic [or “‘ rococo ”—sopfig] and philistine ; and the old, great Italian 
opera-composers proved themselves the best masters just where the structure of 
their operas was conventional and zofjig.” [This comes immediately after a 
remark about the stability of the Avia form, and the necessity of “conventional 


forms and rules” for Opera as much as for Drama}... . “The old masters 
composed their operas to suit the singers. That was certainly a one-sided pro- 





* A first instalment will be found in the present issue of Zhe Meister, to be 
continued, perhaps concluded, in the next.—W. A. E. 
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cedure, but it was carried out consistently. . . . The old Opera made for an art- 
intelligent audience, or, as Court- and Parade- opera, for an aristocratic society 
greedy of appeals to the senses. . . .” 

“Modern Opera lacks all historic basis. Those opera-performances of the 
Middle Ages in the churches and on the streets, the dramatised Oratorios and 
musical Shrovetide-plays, to which one might perhaps trace back the first idea of 
a popular [or “ national "—vo/ksthiimlichen] Opera, have long become a pure myth 
in regard of our modern operatic doings. There exists no longer any historical 
connection with them. Far rather does there exist an historical connection with 
the musical pastoral-plays of the 17th and 18th centuries, with the parade-operas 
at the courts of French kings and Saxon electoral princes. But that historical 
connection is at complete variance with what modern zsthetes would denote by 
the term ‘ Opera.’ They would have the Opera the purest flower of Romanticism, 
and yet there indissolubly cleaves to it the old Zoff of the pastoral plays and 
court-operas. In a certain sense, indeed, this Zof will probably be always bound 
up with the essence of a sung drama ; in fact one might maintain that the idea of 
a drama be-sung is of itself an idea of Zoff . . . Down to Mozart, opera- 
composers wrote in fullest naivety: they troubled themselves mighty little about 


zesthetic theories ; they were musicians, nothing further. . . . Rossini brought back 
for a while that technical sureness, that firm ground of handiwork, which had 
vanished from Opera since the days of the old Italians. . . . Vocal delivery (der 


Gesangvortrag) appears no longer here [in French Opera] as an object in itself, 
but merely as a means of dramatic expression: Opera is becoming a musically- 
recited play. So that the new Frenchmen have reached the diametrically opposite 
point to that whence the old Italians began the first great ascent (Au/schwung) 


of Opera 150 years ago.” 


This last sentence is somewhat ambiguous, but from the 
remark about the “ Zof/” of the old “pastoral plays of the 17th 
and 18th centuries” being at variance with the modern “ char- 
acteristic” tendency of Opera, and from the connection in which 
the word “ Zopf” is used, it is pretty obvious that the writer in 
the Gegenwart intended the sentence which begins this quotation 
to refer to the old Italians, and therefore that he considered Arias 
and such-like pieces their main aim and object. I may add that 
Naumann, in his History of Music, speaks of Zopf as applying 
“in music when the skill of the virtuoso is displayed for the sake 
of display, instead of being employed as a means for an effective 
interpretation of the composer, or when the composer develops 
the melodic at the expense of the polyphonic and rhythmic 
elements of his art. This was the state of Italian music during 
the last two-thirds of the eighteenth century, and it was during 
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this period that musical Zoff spread over Central Europe.” So 
that the Gegenwart critic, as indeed is shewn by his whole treat- 
ment of the “old masters,” regarded the endeavours of the early 
Italians as of the same nature as those of their successors in the 
eighteenth century. 

Well, that is the article lying immediately before Wagner at 
the time he wrote his Ofer und Drama, and pretty certainly 
embodying the then current, though erroneous idea of the earliest 
Italian lyric drama. But Wagner has added to the picture a 
touch that seems to come from some other source, when he talks 
of “certain distinguished persons who found Palestrina’s church- 
music no longer to their liking”; and this looks as though he 
remembered having heard something a 4#¢é/e more definite, yet 
still imperfectly so, about the early Italian group. What and 
how, it is pure guess-work for anyone to attempt to decide. 
Was there some tradition still surviving in Dresden itself, where 
Heinrich Schiitz had been Kapellmeister to the Saxon Elector 
in the first half of the seventeenth century? For this pre- 
decessor of Wagner in that office, ongo intervallo, had lived in 
Italy in his younger days and had brought with him to Dresden 
a lvric drama of his own, entitled Dafne, which some people think 
to have been an adaptation of Peri’s first work, i.e. of the absolute 
first in the “new style,” or so-called stz/o rappresentativo. Schiitz 
was a pupil of Gabrieli, a great composer of the old contrapuntal 
school, and his opinion of the Florentine type of lyric drama may 
not have been very flattering, especially as he went to the Italian 
courts at a time when Monteverde had practically put Peri’s 
simpler efforts into the shade. Whether any traditions of the 
kind may have lingered on in Dresden, in Wagner's time, we 
cannot say; nor has he given us any clue as to who were the 
old masters whose “rare and precious tone-works of all kinds” 
he used to find Choir-master Fischer copying out (Prose Works, 
vol. iii, pp. 151-152), masters “ whose very names were scarcely 
known to most men.” Among them there may well have been 
Italian works of the 17th century; but only ome work, Peri's 
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Eurydice, could have materially altered Wagner’s conception of 
the beginnings of Opera, and the chances are about a hundred to 
one against a copy of the only then-existing edition (that of 1608) 
having found its way to Dresden—not to mention Zurich. 

Apart, then, from conversations with his brother-musicians 
at Dresden, whose ideas may be taken as fairly represented by 
the Gegenwart article, we come to the second question: Could 
Wagner have obtained more accurate information outside Germany, 
or in the works of non-German authors? At once I admit that 
he could, had he known where to look for it, namely in the long 
preface to the first volume of Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, published at Brussels in the year 1837. Fétis there 
gives a pretty full account of the first lyric dramas at quite the 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, evidently 
derived from Doni’s Z7yvattato della musica scenica, which latter 
work was written in or about the year 1635. I need not go into 
the details of Fétis’ account, as the story is sow so well known 
that, as the American reviewer has said, every conservatory 
student can prattle sagely about it. Suffice it to say that certain 
Florentine nobles, having attended in 1579 a very high-class 
wedding in Venice—the wedding, to wit, of Bianca Capello and 
the son of their own Grand Duke,—were displeased with the 
heavy contrapuntal music of the dramatic representation then set 
before them, the said representation being a kind of “masque” 
with vocal interludes in the madrigal style. Returning to Florence 
they determined to invent, or get invented for them, a style of 
music which should not obscure or swamp the words. After 
several trials made by Vincenzo Galilei, who is said to have been 
the first to write secular music for a single voice; after a lyric 
pastoral play, // Sativo, by Emilio Cavaliere, performed in 1590 
—Jacopo Peri, a Florentine nobleman, was induced by Jacopo 
Corsi, another noble, to set to music a pastoral play, Dafne, by 
the poet Ottavio Rinuccini. This play does not appear to have 
been published, and all we can gather about it is that Jacopo 
Corsi—as both Gagliano and Peri relate in the year 1608—wrote 
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for it some charming Arias (‘“‘ ave dellissime”), whilst Peri com- 
pleted it with his new-found vrecifativi. This was in 1594; in 
1600 was performed LZurydice, written entirely by Peri, and 
almost exclusively in his st#/o rappresentativo (i.e. in a kind of 
recitative), though another musician, Caccini, wrote certain so- 
called “‘arvie” for Peri’s work—whether for the first performance, 
or for a later one, is not clearly expressed in Peri’s preface to 
Eurydice, as published in 1608. In 1600, also, Caccini wrote 
music of his own to the whole of this same play ; his music was 
similar in style to Peri’s, but contained (as any one may see 
to-day) not only a pretty large measure of florid vocal passages, 
but also a duet for two female voices—Peri having confined 
himself to solos and a few short choruses, with and without 
“dance.” Seven years afterwards Monteverde, having already 
composed music for one lyric drama, Arianna or Ariadne (lost, 
with the exception of one small fragment), produced his principal 
work, Orfeo, for which Rinuccini had made a new perversion of 
the now well-worn plot of Zurydice. With this work we are 
already wellnigh in the full blast of “Opera,” though the term 
itself does not occur till the middle of the century; we have a 
duet of voices answered by a duet of flutes, we have the embryo 
of da capo arias, we have echoes, ritornelloes by the dozen, com- 
paratively little of the Peri-an style of recitative, and finally in 
two of the arias we have bravura passages sufficient to tax the 
ingenuity of a Patti or a Sembrich. This Monteverde was a 
great musician, however, whilst Jacopo Peri was little more than 
an amateur endowed with earnestness and a love of the antique ; 
we all know that weight of metal wins the day, and it therefore 
is little surprise to find not only that the Monteverdian very 
speedily demolished the Perian style, but that Monteverde himself 
was held to be the Father of Opera until quite recently, as in 
truth he sowed the seeds of what now is generally meant by the 
Italian Operatic style. 

Now, should Fétis’ work have fallen into the hands of 
Wagner, he would there have found Peri dismissed in a few 
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lines, whereas five whole pages are devoted to his contemporary, 
Monteverde. In fact there was but little sympathy shewn in 
those days for the bygone inventors of so tiresome a thing as the 
Recitative ; while Galilei, the first known composer of scenas for 
a single voice (though he wrote no lyric dramas), and Monteverde, 
the inventor of the rudimentary Aria and supposed inventor of 
the unprepared chord of the dominant seventh, were the two 
chief lions, especially the last-named. The brief-lived Perian 
period being treated by Fétis himself merely as an interlude, a 
shaking of the dry bones preparatory to the “fe of Opera, it need 
not be held to Wagner’s discredit, even upon this hypothesis, that 
the Monteverdian efforts should alone have found a corner in his 
memory ; and mind you, he names no names. 

So far we have only been able to deal with surmises ; for it 
is so difficult a matter to prove a negative, that even the Law 
dictates that the onus proband: shall always rest on those who 
make the positive accusation. But the third question brings 
us to facts: What were the real intentions and achievements of 
the early Italians?—As to their achievements I have already 
said a few words in general, and with regard to the only repre- 
sentative of what one may call the “ pure style,” namely Peri, 
achievements and intentions are so intimately bound up that 
I needs must take the two together. Peri was the com- 
poser of Eurydice, as I have said, Rinuccini its poet; each 
of them wrote a dedication to Queen Maria Medici, wife of 
Henry IV. of France, Peri writing also a somewhat lengthy 
preface (see the edition of 1863, published by Guidi at Florence, 
and obtainable for 4s. at Schott’s in Regent Street). Both poet 
and musician refer to the tragedies of the Greeks and Romans— 
evidently considering the one of as great artistic value as the other 
—and both lay stress upon the general opinion that these tragedies 
were sung throughout, thus shewing that before their own time the 
“ masques,” pastoral plays G’c. were simply spoken works with 
incidental music. Here, then, is one great and decided innovation 
—or as, following their example, one may call it, attempted restora- 
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tion. The second consists in the sty/ of singing: “seeing that 
this was dramatic poetry,” as Peri says, he considered it could 
only be set to a music “half-way between melody and ordinary 
talk,” and that its movement should be fast or slow according to 
the emotions expressed by the words—in other terms, he intro- 
duces into secular music something akin to ecclesiastical plain- 
song, but more flexible in its rhythm and motion. As to any 
“desire to employ the emotional potency of intervallic inflections to 
heighten the expressiveness of the poetic word,” (see the American 
review, ”), not one word is said ; the whole aim and object is to 
“imitate speech by means of song,” and to do this because the 
Greeks and Romans appeared to have done it’ Even in Peri’s 
music there is an occasional flourish of three or four notes sung 
to one syllable ; and in the prologue and most of the choruses the 
different verses are sung to the same tunes, if so one may call them, 
and separated by short ritornelli. Orfeo also has a refrain to the 
verses he sings in Inferno, and the two verses which he sings 
upon his return with Eurydice have a distinct resemblance to 
a set melody, the second varying only slightly from the first. 
Otherwise the music of Zurydice is consistently recitative-like, 
and consistently dull—as Ambros himself admits. It is small 
wonder then, that this attempt to revive Greek music should have 
died a speedy death, should have been as speedily forgotten. Its 
only abiding legacy was the Recitative. 

There is one fact, however, that has been neglected by all the 
writers upon this early Italian question. Poor Peri seems to have 
promptly fallen into the hands of the virtuosi, even as early 
as with his Dafne, for he says in the preface above-cited : 
“Signora Vettoria Archilei has always honoured my music by 
her singing, adorning it not merely with those flourishes (gruz) 
and long runs (/unghi giri di voce), both single and double, which 
the quickness of her talent invents for her at every time, more in 
obedience to the custom of our day than because she considers 
that in them consists the beauty and strength of our singing, but 
also with those elegances and graces (vaghezze e leggiadrie) which 
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cannot be written down, and, even if written, could not be learnt 
from paper.” According to Ambros that lady was a most remark- 
able virtuosa, and this reference of Peri’s, coupled with certain 
passages written for soloists by Monteverde, Caccini and 
Gagliano, makes one inclined to doubt the truth of present- 
day opinion, and strongly suspect that solo-singing of a highly 
ornate kind had been practised for some good long time before the 
end of the 16th century, since a school of this sort could scarcely 
have come into existence in a few years. 

But how about the poet? The “ purpose which Wagner would 
have music subserve in the drama” (g), and which the American 
reviewer considers “as the basic principle of his lyric drama” (), 
was much more than merely to embellish, to emphasise, or to 
“ heighten the expression” of amy sort of poetry. It is here that 
one touches the vital spot of the whole question ; for in Oper und 
Drama Wagner has clearly laid it down (p. 87-8 Eng.) that even 
“what Gluck, as Musician, was concerned with in his attitude 
toward Speech, was its Rhetoric, that utterance of the speech- 
organism which merely floats upon the surface of this myriad of 
organs. . . . If Music had been able to pierce through the Rhetoric 
into the very organism of Speech, it must then have surely had 
to entirely transform itself”; and again (p. 133): ‘‘In Racine’s 
Tragédie we have Talk upon the scene, and behind the scene the 
Action ; grounds of movement, with the movement cut adrift and 
turned outside ; will-ing without can-ning. ll art was there- 
fore focused on the mere outside of Talk, and quite logically in 
Italy—whence the new art-genre had started—this soon lost itself 
in that musical delivery which we have already learnt to recognise 
as the specific content of opera-ware.” Passing by the “soon lost 
itself,” which seems to point to a more accurate definition of the 
beginnings of Italian Opera than that given on page 18 of the 
same work, I have to ask what sort of dramas were those of 
Rinuccini? Their “mere outside of Talk” was certainly very 
graceful, with all the usual figures of speech and references to the 
classic deities small and great; but how about the Action itself? 
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Just as in all the copies of the antique, it is “ cut adrift and turned 
outside.” In the Zurydice the only scene that by any stretch 
of courtesy could be called dramatic, is that when the messenger- 
ess hesitates to break the news of Eurydice’s death and Orfeo 
presses her to shorten his suspense. Eurydice dies off the scene ; 
Orfeo, after saying that he “ cannot lament,” goes off the stage to 
lament, and weeps dehind the scene “ not streams or rivers, but a 
whole sea,” as his confidential friend informs the chorus; Orfeo 
then goes to the Inferno, and after an argument with Pluto, in 
which Charon acts as the successful advocate, the act closes 
without our seeing him meet his Eurydice in the infernal regions 
—thereby missing the one dramatic effect possible in a drama 
purposely constructed so as to avoid all harassing emotions; 
while the curtain is up in the first act we are told, by his 
confidential friend, that Venus has just that moment appeared 
to Orfeo behind the scenes—an incident paralleled, though more 
justifiably, in the third act, where a Nymph informs us of what 
she has just seen behind the scenes, namely the vision of Orfeo 
and Eurydice returning ; finally, the hero and heroine do return 
together at the end of the play, but it is the first time we have 
ever seen them together, and even then they have no words to say 
to one another. It seems to have been almost the rooted purpose 
of this poet to keep his play as cold, as genteel as possible ; 
in thorough harmony with Wagner's verdict: “ Italy — notably 
enough the one great land of European culture in which the 
Drama never developed to any significance.” 

I am aware that Mons A. Regnard, in his La Renaissance 
du Drame Lyrique, considers this Eurydice a charming little 
drama; but neither a countryman of Goethe's, nor a country- 
man of Shakespeare’s, could agree with him as to its betraying 
any true dramatic instinct. No wonder that the “dramatised 
cantata” so soon yielded place to a sensuous string of vocal 
numbers, especially when we remember that the only substan- 
tial réle, the réle of Orfeo, was taken, not by “a sound and 
whole Dramatic-performer,” but by the composer, himself a 
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nobleman and singer, who dwells with pride and satisfaction 
upon the fact that all the other réles “were sung by the most 
excellent musicians of our day.” The Drama was certainly 
here not made “the end,” but a “means of expression” ; 
rhetoric in a musical dress was made that end. And this is 
thoroughly in keeping with Renaissance art, however much the 
new Renaissance-worshippers may howl at me for saying so. In 
self-defence I will take shelter under Wagner's wing, and quote 
again from Oper und Drama (pp. 125, 126, 131, and 132—Eng.) : 
“The whole ferment of that wondrous mixture is thrusting 
from within outwards, as though in the externalising of its 
essence to rid itself of indissoluble inward scruples. Every- 
where this thrust evinced itself as a passion for delineation 
of surface, and nothing more; for no man can give himself 
implicitly and wholly, unless he be at one within. But this 
the artist of the Renaissance was not; he only seized the 
outer surface, to flee from his inner discord. Though this 
bent proclaimed itself most palpably in the direction of the 
plastic arts, yet it is no less visible in Joetry. . . . The master 
of this charming art, but reft of any inwardness, of any hold 
on soul,—was Ariosto. . . . The Romanic nations clove stead- 
fastly to the line along which they had fled before the irrecon- 
cilable inward strife, in order to distract from without—as I 
have above expressed myself—their inward thoughts. Plastic 
art, and an art of poetry which—as descriptive—was kindred 
to the plastic, if not in utterance, yet in essence: these are the 
arts, externally distracting, diverting and engaging, peculiar to 
these nations. The educated Frenchman and Italian turned his 
back upon his native Folk’s-play; in its raw simplicity and 
formlessness it recalled to him the whole chaos of the Middle 
Ages, which he had just been labouring to shake off him like 
some heavy, troublous dream. No, he harked back to the 
historic feeders of his language, and chiefly from Roman poets, 
the literary copiers of the Greeks, he chose his pattern for that 
drama which he set before the well-bred world of Gentlemen, 
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in lieu of the Folk’s-play that now could entertain alone the 
rabble. Painting and architecture, the principle arts of the 
Romanic Renaissance, had made the eye of this well-bred world 
so full of taste, so exacting in its demands, that the rough carpet- 
hung platform of the [ie. suck as of the] British Shakespeare 
could not content it.” And indeed what else was the whole 
endeavour of the Renaissance, but an utmost polishing of forms, 
an utmost decoration of those forms with colour, graceful, out- 
wardly realistic and beautiful, but without the depth of passion 
shewn in the more uncouth Gothic times? One figure alone 
stands out from among the rest as inspired by a deeper purpose, 
and that is Michael Angelo ; but he and all the greater Renaissance 
artists had long since passed away, when the Florentine coterie 
laid the first foundations of an art that was to appeal to what 
Wagner calls “the eve of hearing.” 

When one has thoroughly grasped what the only great 
dramatist of our recent era, Richard Wagner, meant when he 
said: ‘Opera was thus the premature bloom on an unripe 
fruit, grown from an unnatural, artificial soil. With what the 
Italian and French Drama degan, to wit the outer form, to that 
must the newer Drama first attain by organic evolution from 
within, upon the path of Shakespeare’s Drama; then first will 
ripen, also, the natural fruit of Musical Drama” (Opera anp 
Drama, pp. 133-4)—when one has grasped this, one will find 
that there was no need for him to “consciously do violence to 
historical truth” (m) by tracing Opera back to Aria in the first 
place. Had all the facts been before him in 1850-51, he could 
have pointed to Opera’s rise from the madrigal, its brief con- 
tinuance by almost pure Recitative, and its prompt transference (4) 
to the domain of Aria—even if Peri’s reference to his Dafne does 
not warrant us in assigning to the “ Aria” a somewhat earlier origin 
than that of the Recitative, though the arias to which he alludes 
would probably bear but little resemblance to the slightly later- 
developed Aria-form. Whether Recitative came first and Aria 
second, or the other way around, makes no possible difference 
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to Wagner’s main contention : they both were merely outer forms, 
and he was contending for the sudstance, the Drama in all its 
vital unity. 


So far for 1850, when it is probable that Wagner knew 
nothing, certainly at first hand, of Peri’s attempt: let me now 
complete the picture by a couple of passages from 1871-72, when 
it is probable that he had seen the 1863 reprint of Eurydice. The 
anachronism in details of the earlier account has disappeared, but 
the major verdict remains the same, namely that Opera did not 
originate in any true dramatic instinct. ‘The Italians, who 
chiefly went to school with the Antique for all their artistic 
tendencies, left the Recited Drama almost entirely undeveloped ; 
on the contrary, they promptly attempted the reconstruction of 
antique Drama on the basis of musical Lyrics, and upon this more 
and more one-sided byway they produced the Opera... . 
Italian Opera is the, certainly curiously perverted, product of an 
academic whim, according to which it was thought that if one 
simply took the versified dialogue of a theatric action, modelled 
more or less on Seneca, and got it sung in a psalmodic fashion, as 
one does with the litanies of the Church, one would find oneself 
also on the right road for restoring the antique Tragedy, 
particularly if one provided that choruses and _ballet-dances 
should make due interruption.* The singer with his affected 
pathos and stilted, unnatural dialogue in recitative, was there- 
fore here the starting-point for carrying the thing into prac- 
tice: as his psalmodising became intolerably wearisome, one 





* Even in the Zurydice there are instructions that the Chorus “here should 
dance” ; as to the manner of that dancing, we may get some idea from Cavaliere’s 
instructions for the first performance of his dramatic oratorio in the year 1600, in 
church, where he says that “during the ritornello the four principal dancers are to 
perform ballet (sa/tate con capriole), and to use the galiard, the canary, and the 
courant step.” For the latter piece of valuable information I am indebted to Mr 
Morton Latham’s interesting little book, Zhe Renaissance of Music (David Stott— 
London), which I may strongly recommend to those who wish to pursue this 
subject farther, though I fear Mr Latham would not agree with many of my 
conclusions,—W, A. E. 
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soon allowed him to compensate both himself and the public 
for the thankless task of recitative by the production of vocal 
artifices, which could finally be cut quite adrift from the text; 
just in the same way as the stiffly antiquising dancer was at last 
allowed the pirouette and entrechat. . . . This so richly gifted 
people’s natural talent for the more popular style of almost merely 
chattered Buffa has been relatively but little cultivated, whereas 
the whining and embellished affectation, the Lamento proper of 
the supposed Tragic style, has always been preferred to even the 
cleverest products of the lower sphere” (Ges. Schr., vol. ix, pp. 
164, 242, 243). 

Finally I may quote a couple of sentences from this 
same volume of Wagner’s Gesammelte Schriften (p. 177) which 
sum up with great conciseness the whole origin and course 
of Italian Opera: ‘‘ The Italians were making for an imitation of 
the form of Grecian Tragedy, and at the first glance this seemed 
to fall into two main parts, the choral chant and a dramatic recitation 
which periodically soared up to melopée: the ‘drama’ proper was 
therefore handed over to Recitative, whose oppressive monotony 
was destined to be broken at last by the academically-approved 
invention of the ‘Aria.’ In this ‘ Aria’ alone did Music reach her 
independent form, as Melody; and it therefore gained such a 
predominance over the other factors of the musical drama, that 
this latter itself at last, through being only used as pretext, sank 
down to the position of a barren scaffold-work for shewing-off 
the Aria.” 


Conscious as I am of the many gaps in the above treatment 
of a most intricate subject, I must leave to the “conservatory 
pupil” their filling up; my only object has been to shew how 
quite unnecessary it is, how ungenerous, and how unjust, to follow 
the lead of a certain departed author—who shall here be nameless 
—and accuse Wagner of “consciously doing violence to historical 
truth,” whether ‘for the sake of his theory” or for any other 
consideration. 
; Ws. Asuton E tis. 
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“Modern Opera.” 
(From Brockhaus’ Gegenwart, 1850—apparently by W. H. Riehi.) 
1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


wy —2am\N the annals of modern Art the Opera has been assigned 
* the réle of the prodigal son. Wherever any malady 
attacks the nation’s artistic life, as a rule it has shewn 
itself first and plainest in Opera; it is comparable with 
those sensitive portions of the body which, in many persons, react 
the first to every irritation of the organism. If the artistic body 
fell sick of an excess of sentimentalism, of unsettledness, of 
lethargy, of frivolity, the disease has nowhere been more patent 
than in operatic products. The history of Opera since the begin- 
ning of the 18th century offers to the expert eye a surprisingly 
complete, an almost systematic register of sins in artistic evolution. 
This we say not to belittle Opera as an art-form, but simply to 
direct attention to its astounding, its truly culture-historical signi- 
ficance. Just this it is, that makes Opera the own-est child of our 
unfinished, struggling and fermenting times: hence its sensitive 
nature, its susceptibility to every external impression. It is a 
phenomenon about which neither artists nor art-scholars have 
come to a really clear agreement among themselves, a pheno- 
menon which, since Mozart broke through its older bounds, has 
outgrown the earlier hard-and-fast idea of its essence, without 
having hitherto been able to settle down to any definite new idea. 
Hence for more than one whole generation it has presented itself 
to us as a never-ending chain of experiments. Moreover these 
experiments have acquired so wide an influence, that their 
example of pure empiric hazard appears wellnigh to threaten the 
entire domain of Art. For precisely since the date when Opera 
itself lost knowledge of what it really wanted, and went groping 
for a settlement of its vocation, has it become the centre of gravity 
of all our higher musical development. In a humbler walk the 
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simple ballad may form a standard for the great public’s musical 
culture ; but the only idea of a larger musical creation, that thrusts 
home to the masses, is confined to Opera) If we exclude our 
singing unions and singer-festivals, the opera-stage remains the 
solitary spot where the great public, the Folk, obtains its musical 
culture, its glimpses of the art of Tone. Here the immediate 
impression is at its strongest. If one draws up a statistical table 
of the attendance at our theatres, comparing the numerical attend- 
ance at the Play with that at the Opera, one will soon come to. 
the conviction that anem et circenses to-day means “‘ bread and 
operas.” In this respect a remarkable change of front has come 
about. Opera a hundred years ago was almost the exclusive 
property of high, of aristocratic society, whilst the Play belonged 
to the people; nowadays it is almost solely the aristocracy of 
education that turns its notice to the Play, whereas Opera has 
become the real Folk-spectacle. 

If, however, the great public refuses in general to have much 
to do with the new German operas, and gives itself all the more 
readily to the Italian, it is guided by an entirely correct instinct. 
For most modern Italian opera-composers, let them be ever so 
blameworthy in other respects, at least know what they really 
want: they know how to restrict themselves, to bind themselves 
to fixed forms, and thus to stay intelligible. This catches the eye 
of the great mass, which always prefers the superficial, if only it 
be cut-and-dried and self-contained, to the cleverest outcome of 
mere half-fledged attempts. But nowhere does there prevail a 
greater dissension, a more uncertain fumbling-around, than among 
the new German opera-composers, Here it is a veritable woe, to 
see how the most splendid pearls and jewels are scattered in the 
sand, in lieu of being bound into a brilliant diadem. 

The old masters before Gluck and Mozart knew quite 
precisely what they wanted. They simply meant to dress a 
dramatised Cantata with music-pieces which should give the 
singer the amplest opportunity for deploying his art-dexterity on 
every side. ‘Twas a very modest aim, but after all it was at least 
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an aim. Many attained it, and did wonders in the fulfilment of 
this modest task. Gluck, too, still knew very well what he 
wanted ; he, too, had set before himself a quite definite object, 
and moved in settled forms. Like his fore-runners, he wished to 
dress a dramatised Cantata with music-pieces ; yet these were not 
so much to afford the best occasion for deploying a well-schooled 
art of Song, as to set the inner life of the dramatic situation in a 
heightened light. Then came Mozart, and began with each fresh 
opera to make a fresh attempt *: in /domeneo and Tito with the 
old Heroic-opera, in Figaro with the nimble French Conversation- 
opera, in the Zauderfiote with an expansion of the local-Austrian 
Magic-opera, whilst in Don Juan he struck the first great funda- 
mental chord of Romantic Opera. Quite in the same manner did 
his two great contemporaries, Schiller and Goethe, behave with 
dramatic poetry. They also made experiments on every side, 
and thus introduced among their successors a like dissension, a 
like fumbling-around, as has become the standing rule in German 
Opera since Mozart. True, there is a goal to which every 
attempt at a new period in Opera’s evolution, since Gluck and 
Mozart, indisputably points: the individualising of musical 
expression, its graduation into the most manifold of local-tones, 
its complete matching with the dramatic situation; but, with it 
all, we perceive the most wondrously involved of by-ways, like 
paths that circle round a mountain-top and lead to its summit only 
after many a complicated spiral. 

The hard-and-fast traditional forms of Opera have been 
stripped off, without their being replaced by new ones. The 
old composers and librettists had their inviolable rules, their 
rigorously fixed proportions, according to which they made 
their operas. These were fundamental maxims, as sure and 
ever-present to their minds as one-time-one. The composer 
was not subjected to the poet’s caprice, nor the poet to the 
composer's whims. People would have made short work of a poet 





* Needless to say, this opinion was not shared by Wagner, nor would it meet 
with any support to-day.—Tr. 
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who wished to construct the text of an aria in three divisions, 
instead of two, and a musician who wanted to treat an aria as a 
melodramatic recitative would have been put down as a bungler. 
To modern cleverness this may sound very mechanical (hand- 
werksmiissig) ; but in large works a mechanical ground-plan of the 
whole is absolutely necessary, and Opera can dispense as little as 
Drama with conventional forms and rules. The old Greek 
Tragedy had also its traditional planks and scaffoldings: yet it 
did not thereby become rococo (zoffig) and philistine; and the 
old, great Italian opera-composers proved themselves the best 
masters just where the structure of their operas was conven- 
tional and zopfig. Nay, even in Instrumental Music one 
has hard-and-fast traditional forms, which neither Beethoven 
nor Mendelssohn demolished—as people are so anxious to 
persuade themselves. Far rather were these masters greatest 
precisely where they restrained the impulse of their genius, 
which threatened to soar away with them, by holding firmly 
to the root-forms handed down. Opera alone believes that 
it can do without such covenants and regulations, and the 
Form of most ensemble-pieces in our modern operas consists 
in their being as formless as possible. Now, one might 
perhaps put up with such a spurning of conventional sym- 
metry, if only it were carried out consistently. But this is 
by no means the case. The composer is not ashamed, for 
instance, to insert into the middle of the most unshackled 
dramatic tone-painting a coloratura-aria worked-up by all the 
precepts of tradition, to add a cadenza savouring of the 
strictest canons of Zopf, in order to humour the singer at cost 
of the dramatic expression and the story's rapid flow, whereas 
in the next ensemble he pushes him into a corner for sake of 
the orchestra, and even for sake of the ballet in the next but 
one. This superstition, which imagines that in an opera 
every form and means must be tried and brought to issue, 
that one here must place epic, lyric and dramatic forms, 


church-style and ball-music, folksongs and salon-pieces side 
c 
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by side, is the ruin of modern Opera. Thereby has it 
acquired so often the fatal character of a Byzantine pageant 
(Prunkwerk). The old masters composed their operas to suit 
the singers. That was certainly a one-sided procedure, but 
it was carried out consistently; and if Hasse went so far as to 
compose whole operas with constant eye to a single favourite 
singeress, even that may still pass muster as outcome of the 
said consistency. But when modern Italians and Frenchmen 
write entire réles purely to please a given singeress, they fall 
into the most pronounced contradiction with the inmost essence 
of Modern Opera, which regards the singer's art-dexterity 
merely as a means and never as an end, and thereby increase 
the inner variance of which the whole modern Opera is 
constituted. 

For whom is the effect of modern Opera really reckoned ? 
The old Opera made for an art-intelligent audience, or, as 
Court- and Parade-opera, for an aristocratic society greedy of 
appeals to the senses. No such exclusive goal does modern 
Opera set before it Many older operettas and vaudevilles 
made for the lower classes of the people, nay, one may say, 
for the Folk. Such a goal lies still farther from our Opera, at 
all times salonfahig (fit for the drawingroom).. But to whom, 
then, does it look? To the “public”! To that wonderful, 
right modern idea of a great mass which, dilettantist on the 
average, is art-intelligent insofar as it pays for art-doings; 
which is not naive enough in its judgments, for one to be able 
to call it a voice of the people; and yet, again, is too naive 
for one to seek in it the judgment of a connoisseur. This 
wonderful mixture, this inner contradiction, which the modern 
world sums up in the term “the public,” is a quite admirable 
match for our contradictory Opera. Public and Opera recip- 
rocally condition one another: each has helped to make the 
other just what it is, and therefore neither has anything to tax 
the other with, The new German and French Opera is not 
national (volksthiimlich), as the old Italian was and the modern 
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still is, in part, in Italy: it is pudblicumsthiimiich. In higher 
Instrumental art, and in the nobler modes of the Ballad (des 
Liedes), masters of Tone still command the public; in Opera 
the public commands the tone-masters. The playwright’s art 
alone is to be found in a like slavery, here, with that of Opera. 
A merely written play, however, addressing itself to the 
verdict of the connoisseur, may pass at a pinch; whereas a 
merely written opera is a thing of naught. Whilst the German 
people was ripe in things political much earlier than it was 
declared of age, the theatre-public has been for long a 
sovereign power albeit it is still a long way off from ripe- 
ness; and, in this dependence on its whims and fancies, the 
Opera is falling into ruins and threatens to end with being itself 
a purely art-historic crotchet. 

Modern Opera lacks all historic basis. Those opera-per- 
formances of the Middle Ages in the churches and on the 
streets, the dramatised Oratorios and musical Shrovetide-plays, 
to which one might perhaps trace back the first idea of a 
national [or “popular” — volksthiimlichen| Opera, have long 
become a pure myth in regard of our modern operatic doings. 
There exists no longer any historical connection with them. 
Far rather does there exist an historical connection with the 
musical pastoral-plays of the 17th and 18th centuries, with 
the parade-operas at the courts of French kings and Saxon 
electoral princes. But that historical connection is at complete 
variance with what modern esthetes would denote by the 
term “Opera” They would have the Opera the purest 
flower of Romanticism, and yet there indissolubly cleaves to 
it the old Zoff of the pastoral plays and court-operas. In a 
certain sense, indeed, this Zopf will probably be always bound 
up with the essence of a sung drama; in fact one might main- 
tain that the idea of a drama be-sung is of itself an idea of 
Zopf. Opera’s modern tendence strives, as already said, for 
the utmost individualisation of musical character-drawing. It 
is a peculiarity of musical characteristique, however, that it 
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by no means individualises in the modern sense, but at most 
sums up its characters in great groups, according to their 
general categories. Here, then, we again find end and means 
at variance. This variance did not at all occur in the old 
pastoral plays and court-operas: it thoroughly suited their aim 
and nature, that music should not individualise the characters 
in every inch (xs /einste), but rather distinguish them by 
the most general of outlines. One therefore must hold it 
an arrant blunder of most now-living French and German 
opera-composers, that they strive on the path of musical char- 
acteristique for effects that one can reach alone through the 
sharp-cut intellectual Word (das verstandesscharfe Wort) of 
dramatic poetry, and thereby cheat themselves of all effect. 

Down to Mozart opera-composers wrote in fullest naivety : 
they troubled themselves mighty little about zsthetic theories ; 
they were musicians, nothing further. In this happy state of 
innocence are still to be found the generality of Italian opera- 
setters, Germans and Frenchmen have had their heads turned 
by art-scientific Theory, and yet they are far too much musicians, 
i.e. much too naive, to find on theoretic paths the solution to 
fit the riddle those wicked men of learning have thrown out 
to them. One must either reflect (nachdenken) more about 
the nature of Opera than our musicians do, or not at all. A 
man who might have found the right road, both with and in 
spite of Theory, since he coupled artistic naivety with scientific 
knowledge in a manner unparalleled in musical history, Mendel- 
ssohn, fell victim to the riddle of Death at the very moment 
when he was making the first start for solving the riddle of 
German Opera.* 

But the greatest confusion has finally been imported into 
modern Opera through the national distinctions of musical 
style having been so amazingly obliterated. Nowhere rules 
there an artistic cosmopolitism like that of Opera. Whereas 





* Cf. Opera anp Drama, p. 15—a very different conclusion.—Tr. 
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in olden times all the strands of operatic style were gathered 
up in Rome and Naples, so are they now in Paris. There 
German masters, like Meyerbeer, have gallicised themselves ; 
there the most thorough Italians, like Rossini, Bellini and 
Donizetti, have borrowed features of the French and German 
spirit; and the native French have stood betwixt, and shewn 
themselves so pliable on either side, that one hardly knows 
if one any longer can ascribe to their opera-music a single 
trace of national style. This cosmopolitan feature of the 
Opera, however, dates not from to-day or yesterday; 'tis as 
old as Opera’s self. Insofar as Nationalism stamps of itself 
the style-of-writing with settled forms and rules, that Cosmo- 
politism tore down in advance the stoutest dam against the 
uncertainty wherewith the modern opera-composer fumbles after 
his forms. Yet more! Opera, flirting consciously or uncon- 
sciously with all kinds of foreign suitors, has come into a 
secret, but very decided contradiction with that mighty impulse 
of the whole remaining art-development, which from decad to 
decad has been driving more and more irresistibly towards 
the purest impress of the national element in Art. We there- 
fore must not altogether find fault with virile minds that could 
not look into the inner artistic connection of the thing, if they 
have condemned the Opera in general as a degenerate art- 
form, and an art-form leading the nation itself into degeneration. 
It might well be asked, however, whether our whole artistic 
life does not find a glorious equipoise precisely in that we 
possess this unique mongrel form of Opera, upon which, as 
on a neutral terrain, the whole musical Culture of Europe 
meets together and one people barters with the other of its 
best? For our purpose let the remark suffice, that through 
this mutual interchange of operatic styles the unsureness and 
uncertainty about the end and means of the entire art-form 
has been considerably increased. Even the Italians themselves 
have latterly begun to doubt their musical descent, whereas 
they erewhile had the first right to claim Opera as their national 
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possession, and in effect have far less frequently than others 
disowned therein their national idiosyncrasy. 

Thus we see in Modern Opera a persistent inner conflict, 
contrarieties without reconcilement, high-sounding promises, a 
strangely tangled web of good and worthless yarn—and we 
see it all at its highest pitch in German Opera. Wherefore 
in the whole domain of present Art there is no subject so 
enticing to study, so tempting to research, so grateful to the 
characterist, as Opera, for it is always the most composite 
characters that afford the highest psychologic interest. There 
is scarcely another art-scientific object, however, that has set 
so many contradictory views a-going. We therefore hold it 
here of greatest weight, to bring some clearness into the facts, 
to unravel one by one the tangled threads which Opera’s latest 
history has bound into a positive knot, to set in the clearest 
possible light the principal figures upon whose shoulders rests 
our Opera, and through a proper grouping of them to gain 
a comprehensive survey. To this the following will be directed. 


2. THe ITALIANS. 


To begin with the Italians, it is necessary for us to go back to 
an epoch from which one is accustomed, indeed, to date a period 
in political history, but which it will surprise many to find taken 
also as a division in the history of Opera—we mean the days of 
the Vienna Congress. 

From this era dates Rossini’s world-fame. He was the born 
musician of the political Restoration, a man whose operas har- 
monised admirably with Metternich’s system and the principles 
of the Bundestag. This sensuously wanton (sennlich “isterne) 
music and its florid finery went hand in hand with the revival of 
gorgeous fétes at Court; it led Opera back to the standpoint on 
which we have seen it once already, in the first half of the 18th 
century, when Lully and Hasse squandered their abundant talent 
on sumptuous displays of theatrical pomp. This honeyed siren- 
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song just suited a relaxed, unthinking generation, for whom prime 
donne had taken the place of statesmen and warriors. In fact 
one may call Rossini’s opera-music the most brilliant, most attrac- 
tive efflorescence of the artistic spirit of that Restoration. If one 
regards the triumphal progress then made by Rossini’s operas 
through Europe, and particularly through Germany, one is met by 
the noteworthy phenomenon that Italy, so broken in its nationality, 
held down so deep in its political development, yet took victorious 
Germany—victorious in a world-war, and at that moment dis- 
playing in its speech and literature a national ambition bordering 
on exclusive Germanism (Deutschthiimelet)—yet took victorious 
Germany captive in the fetters of its operas. Rossini was a great 
man ; he had taken the measure of his age and people. He made 
his way through all the world because he was a ma/iona/ Italian. 
He had but little learning, and therefore was saved from that 
aforesaid conflict of theoretic knowledge with artistic naivety ; 
love of money-making drove him to production, at least as power- 
fully as the inner urgence of artistic genius. And this was quite 
befitting an opera-composer of the Restoration, since an artist who 
only works from inner urgence, by grace of God, most easily 
becomes a revolutionary. Rossini’s Opera confronts us as a 
decided reaction against the maturing of musical dramatique com- 
menced by Gluck and Mozart: the age was not disposed to 
welcome the harrowing power of full dramatic life. Rossini brought 
back for a while that technical sureness, that firm ground of 
handiwork, which had vanished from Opera since the days of the 
old Italians. Thereby he tempted a whole flock of middling 
talents to imitate him. Generali, Caraffa, Mercadante in his earlier 
period, Pacini and others so faithfully copied the master’s manner 
that, were they not signed with their authors’ names, posterity 
would as certainly take their works for originals by Rossini as 
people now give out with utmost confidence some hundreds of 
pictures from the school of Rubens as works by the master him- 
self. Only, these slavish copies have not got beyond their own 
mediocrity and Rossini’s outer formalism; and, speedily as the 
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master’s works have taken root on every European stage, his 
imitators have scarcely overstepped the bounds of the Italian, and 
at most the French theatres. 

Towards the end of the ‘twenties a total change was pre- 
paring in politics and literature, a change that was swiftly and 
brilliantly to complete itself at the commencement of the new 
decad : the July Revolution was drawing nigh. With the opera- 
composer Rossini, also, a change was making ready. He had 
come to Paris, the focus of European opera-doings. There he 
had not merely been torn from the naivety of his Italian cantilenas, 
nor had he only learnt the dramatic requirements of the French 
and German spirit: that hidden ferment which then began to play 
havoc with the literary and political ideas of the age, and from 
whose influence even Art could not withdraw itself, had exercised 
its effect on him. He left the strictly-national Italian road ; he 
tried to blend the acrid spirit of French Neoromanticism with his 
sugary Italian melodies ; nay, from the man of the zsthetic Restor- 
ation, he became an esthetic demagogue. His “William Tell,” 
written on the eve of the July Revolution, was a prophecy thereof. 
Not simply in the outer sense that this opera has a revolution for 
its theme, but since the whole reversal of intellectual life and 
artistic expression, as knit with the July Revolution, was spoken 
here in truly grandiose manner. If one compares Rossini’s 
“Tancred” with his “Tell,” one will see quite plainly how 
thorough-going was the spiritual movement that had been pre- 
paring gently and unnoticed during the fifteen years’ interval of 
peace. Even Rossini’s copiers were seized with the spirit of the 
age, as we may find in Caraffa and others. Henceforward Paris 
exerted a truly demonic sway over the German and Italian opera- 
composers who unfolded there their powers. Just as that revolu- 
tion had started from Paris, and thus had deluged Europe with 
the new French ideas, so had the whole literature of the continent 
taken a tincture from the French, as we best may see in the 
writings of our own Young Germany. 

(Zo be continued.) 








